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PREFACE 
TO THE STUDENT 

This workboojcljas been written to prepare yc^ for entering a GED progrann 
through which you will earn a GED certificate. The lessons will teach the 
skills you need to pass the reading and writing sections of the GED examr- 
nation. In addition, you will learn some writing skills that will help you when 
you seek employment 

You will learn these skills 4y reading about the different cultures of the many 
Southwestern Indian tribes — their myths, legends, reiigk)us beliefs and cer- 
emonies, poetry, history, styles of architecture, cbthing, dance, music, and 
art You will read fascinating tales of the anctent Anas^ and the Hohokam; 
you will learn about the Hopi, Rma, Apache, Paiute, Papa^o, Havasupai, Pueblo, 
Mohave, Yaqui, Navajo and many other Southwestern tribes. 

Before you begin, read the folk>win^paragraphs carefully. They tell you how . 
to use this workbook. . ' * 

This workbook is divided into units. Each unit contains a number of lessons, 
each of whk:h provides instruction and practke in a skill. Always read the 
explanation of the skill at the beginning of each lesson. Study the examples. 
"Then, carefully read the directfohs and complete the exercises. When you 
finish a .lesson, see your instructor to check your answers. After you have 
completed all of the lessons in a iinit, comptete the unit test It is (k»gned 
as a review of the skills contained in the unit When you. complete the unit 
test, see your instructor to check your answers.^ 

At the back of the book is a gk>ssary. It contains, in alphabetical order, defi- 
nitions of all the terms used in the \irarktxx)k. 
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1. PARTS OF SPEECH 



A Noun 
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1. Collective nouns 

1 

You.wfll remember that a noun names a person (man, banker, ma- 
chini^, place (reservation, lake), thing (carriage, basket), or klea 
(love, hate). A collective npun names a group. 

9 

Ex: axAvd — people 

A crowd is made up of indivkiud people. 



^n the foOowihg exercise, match the collective noun with the word or words 
rtaming the indivkluals that make up that noun. ) 

K ch^TterCfficials 



1. fk>ck 

2. arpny 

3. office^ 

4. natk>n 

3. chapter house 

6. school 

7. herd 

8. team 



B. citizens 

C. ducks 

D. employees 

E. cattle 

F. players 

Q. classrooms 



H. soldiers 




( 
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I.A2. /Voun used as subject and bbject of verb / 

2. Noun used as subject and object of verb \ 

A noun used as the subject of a sentence tells who or what performs 
the action of the sentence. The noun usually comes before* Uie verb. 

Ejc The boij hit the horse. 

(Who hit the horse? the boy) 

My grandmother weaves b^utiful Mauap rugs. 
(Who weaves rugs? my grandmother ) 

A noun used as the object of the verb receives the actkxi of the verb, 
ft usually comes after the verb; It is called the "direct dbject'" 

Ex: the boy hit the horse. 

(Who or what did the boy hit? the horse ) 

My grandmother weaves beautiful Maveyo rugg. 
(Who or what does my grandmother weave? rugs) 




In the following exercise, underlineonce each noun th^ is used as a subject ; 
underiine a noun twice if it is used^^ direct object There will be one subject 
and one direct object in each sentence! 



1 . The Cocopahs used raks to float down the river. 
-2. Hopis carve k^china dolls for their children. 

3. Cocopahs once gathered rice as a staple food. 

4. Pimas obtained tools from the Mexicans. 

5. The womerv harvested the crops each year. 

6. Hopi children have many beautiful kachinas> 

7. Mojavfes make beautiful clay dolls. 

8. Men cleared the fields which they woul^scx)n Irrigato,' 
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I.A2. Tioun used as subject and object of verb 

Now, use the following nouns as the subject in a sentence: medicine men; 
hogan; Spanish settlers; education. Write four sentences. 



1. 



) 



Next, use th^ nouns as objects of verbs in a sentence: canipn; corn; fca- 
china dolls; birth. Writ^four sentences! ^ 




1. 



1 



3. 



m 
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I A3. Mass and count nouns - 
3. Ma9s and count rnsuns 

. y h Is helpful to know the difference between mass and count nouns . 
A mass, noun is something you cannot divide Into parte, like milk, 
ocean, sky, time, etc. A'm£ss noun is thou^t of as a whole. Mass 
nouns are often called uncountable nouns, bNecause you cannot count 
the ocean or the sky. For example, a goat gives milk. But, we do not 
» say that, "a goat gives two milk or three milk." 

CopQtable nouns.are things you can count separately: dances, 
tnucks, ceremonies, etc. You can have two men* fwjr dances, six 
trucks, or ten ceremonks. To use the same examf^ above, a goat 
can ^ive two giass& of milk. Here, glasses is a count noun ^nd as 
you fuwe learned, milk is a mass. or uncountable jK)un. 

' You will need to recognize mass and count nouns, so you can write 
sentences correctly and especially so that you can phiralize correctly. 



In the following exercise, put an M in front of. mass nouny and a C in front of 
count nouns. 



1. 
2. 



blanket 
arm 



5. 
6. 



music 
air 



3. 
4. 



whe^ 
lK>gan 



7. — gaint brush 



8. . ' bracelet 



Now, write two count (countable) nouns of your own. 



2. 



Write two mass (uncountable) ncKuns of ^ur*own. 



3. 



/ 
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Noun used as indirect object 
Noun used as indirect object 

You have already learned that the object of the verb, sometinnes 
called the direct object, in a sentence receives the action of the verb: 

Ex: She plajnted the crops . 

t . T . 

uerb dir. ot^. ^ 
The medicine man began the sandpainting . 

T t . 

uerb direct object 

An indirect object tells for whom or to whom the action b done. It 
is only <ised in a sentence with a direct c^ect and is always placed 
before the direct object 

Ejc He thrav Guy the blanket , 

Threw is the verb; blanket is the dir^ object (threw what? btoiket ) 
(juy is the indirect object (for whom o^ to whonn did he throw the 
bbriteet? to Guy). You can always rewrite a sentence wtth an Indirect 
obj*t so that the word "to" or "for" is included. 

Ejc Hethreiv the blanket to Guy. 

ffle are two ikdditional examples. Note that the indirect object dways 
' comes between the verb and the direct object (objdct of. the verb). 
The indirect object has beeti underiined for you. 

Ex: My sister fixed Carlos fry bread. 

The Apache medicine tnan gave my son herbs for his cough. 

These sentences can be rewritten to include "to" or "for." 

Ex: My sister fixed fry bread for Cados, 

The Apache medicine man gave herbs to my son for his 
cough. 




,^-hA.4. Noun used as indirect object 



\ liilthe 



foliowing sentences, identify the indirect object by underlining it Then, 
""-rewrite the sentence using the word "to" or "for.** 

Example: The Hopi priest made his little girl a beautiful kachina. 

Rewrite: The Hopi priest made a beautiful kachina for his little giTTf^ 

1. The medicine men told their families stories of mystery and magic. 



Tn Spaniards brought the Acomas the Catholic r^ion. 



3. Coyote sneaked Rabbit a second f^lece of meat 

) 



4. He often wrote his father letters from boarding school. 



3. He built his clan three separate hogans. 



6. The Singer made his patient four sandpaintings in four days. 
# / 




4\ 

LA4. Noun used as indirect object 

7. The Apache warrior had carved his sons three war fields. 



8. Spider Woman spun the First Peopie a web that reached through the sky 
to the Fourth Worid. 



In the following sentences, underline the nouns that are used as jrKlirect 
objects . \ ♦ 

1 . She handed her mother the wool blankeL 

2. Hopi fathers carved their children many kachina dolls. 

3. The chief made the crowd many fancy speeches. 

4. The v'anished woman had left her husband all the bUIs. 

5. The family buUt its sheep a large corral. 

6. The trader handed the worrwn money in exchange for her turquoise 
necklaces. 

7. The jeak>us hoy gave his brother a hard time. 

8. The young man gave "his mother-in-law a short glance full of respect. 
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I.B.I. Demonstrative pronouns 

1. Demonstrative pronouns: f/iaf, th/s, (^ese, (hose 
I- 

Demonstrative pronouns are one kind of pronoun. Demonstrative 
pronouns {this, that, these, those) point out which one(s). They are 
ahva^ the subject of a sentence. 

Ex: This will be my last trip to Mauasuapl Falls this year^ 
That is the last tirrie Til let you use my car! 
These are probably Hohokam relics. * 
Those cannot be remov&i without permission. , 

Gnderline the demonstrative pronouns in the following sentences. 

1 . "This is my answer: we will never give in to the white man." 

2. Are those the pictures you took of Canyon de Chdiy? 

3. This is my txx)k about the Chiricahua Apaches. 

4. These are the last of my silver bracelets. 

5. So that was the last time he ever saw his father. 
' 6i This is what we hope for. 

7. That is a Zuni fetish charm, and these are Hopi paho stkrks. 

8. Is this what you call a summer thunderstorm? 

In this next exercise, first underline the demonfstrative pronoun . Thsn, circle 
the correct form of the verb that goes with the pronoun. 

1 . This (is, are) one of the things I krrow that he doeai't 

« 

2. These (is, are) the paintings my grandfather macte twenty years ago. 

3. That (is, are) our new empk5yee, Sharon Sedillo. 

4. (Is, Are) those the blankets you have for sale? 
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B.2. Indefinite prounouns 

2. Indefinite pronouns: somebody, anybody, someone, none, all, etc. 

An indefinite prounoun is another kind of prpnoun. It usually ex- 
presses a number of peoF>le doing something but does not specifi- 
cally identify the doer. It does not name exactly^ how many or who 
did the action. Some indefinite pronouns are singular and take sin- 
gular verbs; some are plural and take plural verbs. They are always 
the subject of a sentence. The following is a list of commonly used 
indefinite pronouns: ^ 



w 





everytxjdy 


/ 


no one 


another 


everyone 


one 


any 


few 


other 


an;^>ody 


many 




several 


anyone 


most 




^OfT)^ 


both 


neither 




somelx>dy 


each 


nobody 




someone 


either 


none 




such 



Ex: Someone bonxmyed my nec/c/ace and nei^r returned it 
All of the women joined in the dancihg.^ 

(Jnderiine the indefinite pronouns in the following sentences. Each sentence 
contains one indefinite pronoun. 

. 1 . Somebody left the door of the hogan open. 

2. Each of the boys paki for his ticket to the rodeo. 

3. Many of the windows in the boarding school were broken when" the stu- 
dents noted. 

4. All of these Two Grey Hills blarltets are $400 apiece. 

3. did not like any of the boarding schools I attended as a child. 

r 

6. Several of the members of the council were late to the meeting due to 
the snow storm. ^ 
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I. B.2. Indefinite pronouns 

7. The older children had piki bread, but the youngest child had none. 

8. Cieither of the medicine men would accept food as his share of^lTfe 
payment 

8. Botfi of these Mohave clay jars are for sale. • 
10. Someone came to my house looking for you last njght 

I I . None of the men in the hunting party was able to find his way in the 
snowstorm. \ 

12. Anybody that wants to go to the Whiteriver Tribal Fair may do so, but no 
guns or rifles may b^t^1<en in. 




3. Pronoun used as subject and direct object 

3. Pronoun used as subject and direct object ^ 

Subject pronouns are I, he, she, it, me, you, they, who. These are 
used as the subject of a sentence. 

Object pronouns are me, him, her, it, us, you, them, u^om. These 
are used as direct dbjects (objects of the verb). 

How is the pronoun used in the following sentence? 

Who left these keys on the table? ^ 

Who is a subject pronoun. It tells who performs the actiop. Here are 
Sonne more examples of subject pronouns: 

/■^ 

I talk. 
He talks. 
She talks. 




How is the pronoun used in this sentence? - 

Ckm't touch me! 

Me is an object pronoun. It tells who receives the action. Here are 
some more examples of object pronouns: 

Jc^m saw me. 
' — ^^^Jpnri saw him. 
John saw us. 



) 
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LB J. Pronoun used as subject and di^i object 

Read^rough the following sentences and underline all the subject pronouns . 

1 . During the ceremony, she looked for her brother, but she never found him. 

• ■ >^ 

2. You hold the baby still, while I wash him with yucca suds. 

3. We hadn*^ ridden very far looking for father, before we saw him resting 
beside the lake. " , v 

4; We enjo]^ the rodeo a lot, but I noticed that you didn't lik#it 

5. Now Navajo women weave blankets of wool, but they once ^ve them of 
wild cottpru \ 

6. Hbpi men made kachina dolls for every ceremony, and they gave them to 
the children on the morning of the dance. 

7. Let me know who is gojng to attend the council meeting. 

8. The medicine man sprinkled the sick woman with corn pollen; then, he 
covered her with ceremonial robes. 

Now, go t)ack and circle the direct object pro nouns. 
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I.BA Reflexive pronduns ^ 

4. Reflexive pronoun3; myself, hims^f, herself, itself, ourselves, yourself, 
yourselves, themselves 

There is another,4ioup of pronouns called reflexive^ronouns. They 
end in "-self" or "-selves." They are myself, yourself, herself, himself 
itself, ourseloes, yourselues, and themselues. The last three are the 
plural forms. Mote that the singular ending "-self" changes to 
selves" in the plural. • ^ 

Reflexive pronouns are used to show that the action is^one J)^the 
subject of the sentence to itself o r themselves. That is. the action 
refers back to the speaker. 

Ex: Please let me do it myself! 

She hurt herself when she fell off the horse. 

In the foltowing story, supply the correct form of the missing reflexive pronoun. 

1 . The village, people placed ^ . in a semi-circle around 

the sand pile. 

2. The chief elder came out to bury the cock in the 

sand. I. 

3. This cock was pretty unhappy about being buried in the sand, and felt 
. '.^ . growing very uncomfortable. 

4. Young and old men alike placed in the saddles of 

their horses, rode qpickiy forward, and swooped d3wn to pull the cock out 
of the sand. 

5. The women cheered them on, rushing madly around the circle, and one 
young woman bruised _ . . _ _ when a horse knocked 
against hj^r leg. 

6. She was angry that the horse had bruised her, and she grumbled, "I could 

have pulled that cock out of the sand better than 

those men are doing!" 

7. Horses and people were being knocked over everywhere, and the elder 
cried, "Watch , or you'll all be killed!" 

8. The successful man who finally pulled tfie struggling cock out of the sand 
yelled loudly. "I did it all by _ ! 
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I.B3. Possessive Pronouns 

5. Possessive pronouns: mine, yours, his, hers, its, ours, theirs 

♦ Another class of pronouns is called possessive pronouns . Possessive 

pronouns are mine, yours, his, hers, its, ours, theirs. They are used 
' when you \yant to show that something belong to someone. * 

Ex: That beaded necklace is mine. 

# 

The tux> wedding oases are ours , not theirs . 

^ - ■ ■ ■ " " ■■- ■ ■ 

In the following exercis^ circle the possessive pronouns .- 

1. The bear fetish is yours, but the toad fetish is mine. 

2. The highest grade in dass is hers, b^his is a dose second. 

3. The concho belt hanging the wall was hers. 

/ . 

4. The snake dancer kilts over in the corner are theirs. 

5. Is the red, green, and white Hopi sash yours? 

6. The prst hogan on the right is theirs, and ours is down the road. 

7. The blue ribbon-shirt i^rtiine, and his is the red one. 

8. Was the last piece of pikl bread, yours or mine? 
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I.B.6. Pronoun used as indirect object 

6. Pronoun used as indirect object 

You have already learned to use pronouns as direct objects: "/ hit 
him. " 




Sometimes, a sentence with a direct object will also contain- an in- 
direct object "7 threw him the bail. " Notice that the indirect object 
comes between the verb and the direct object Here, it tells "to whom" 
or "for whom" I threw the ball. This sentence can also be restated: 
"I threw the bail to hipi." 

In the same way, "I wove this blanket for her" can be changed to 
include an indirect object "I wove her this blanket. " where "blanket" 
is the direct object and "her" is the indirect object 

These pronouns m?iy be used as indirect objects: me, him, her, it, 
you, us, them. The indirect object always comes before the direct 
object 

Always remember three tfiings: 

t 

1 ) a sentence with an indirect object must also have a direct object 

2) an indirect object can be re-written by adding "to" or "for" before 
it and 

3) the indirect object comes before the direct (Aject 





I.B.6. Pronoun used as indirect object 

In the following exercise, underline the indirect objects . 

1. The woman handed her a bundle of sticks for the fire. 

2. Missionaries were many, and the Yumas gave themrno end of trouble. 

3. He told me a story which had been handed down from grandfather. 



4. The hust^Q^ piresented h^m^pfl for their new child — a yellow wooden 
cradleboard. 

5. The grandmother shov^ him the moon when it was full and told him 
.many tales of the moon's origin. 

6. They gave her affour-day ceremony for the girl's |Hiberty rite. 

7. The children's paints gave them fiill instructions on how to cook the 
squirrel. ^ 

8. When our mother, who is'Zuni, told us stories, we ahvays listened closely. 




I.e. /. Present progressive tense ^ 

1. ^ Present progressive: she is going : I am talkincj 

You use thfe present progressive tense often when speaking and 
writing, it consists of two verb words: the present tense form of thie 
verb BE (is, am, are) + the "-ing" form of another verb (going, 
cdming). 

Present progressive iAised to indicate an action that is going on in 
the present The "-ing" form of a verb is called the present participle. 

PRESENT TENSE PRESENT PRCXjRESSIVE TENSE 

I go leungoing 
he says he is saying 

Put the verb in the correct fof m, using the present progressiv e tense. An adverb 
comes between the two vert) words. 

1. (go) I to put your hair up in whorls tonight 

2. (try) 1 to finish weaving this blanl^et as fast as I can. 

. (ask) They .. for more time ta decide the issue. 

4. (herd) He the sheep into the corral. 

5. (run) We , foot races all week. 

6. (make) I saw your mother; she . piki bread for the 

evening meal. 

7. (snow) You will not be able to find the sheep in this storm; it . 

still : outside. 

8. (travel) They - all from 

Acoma to Taos tcxlay. 
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LC2. Present perfect tense 

2. Present perfect tense: / haue finisifed 



This verb tense shows an action whjcrh has just been completed, 
t W ' ♦ ' ^ has Just finished sewing the dolls, " or is used to 

M ' ^ ^'ir '^' ' " express action that began in the past but is still continuing: "I have 
• '^vfii^V • ' • * reached old a^ atlast "-- 



'^ji/'-.i; V'i^>#- ' ; . • The verb is made up of two parts: a helping veib, either have or has, 
& , V*^-v ; . * and the put participle form of the verb: reached, gone, worked, 

shoum, etc. This fbrhi ends in -ed, -en, -t, -n, or -d. 



-.1: -v '. 



Ex: / have looked at this book. 



We have all had a great time tonight at the rodeo. 
She has ridden three timemto Tsegi to look for the medicine 
^♦h'^.v* ( . man. 

.»r*f'^ it'*- ' • 

-I^^vv i f " fV^^^ foUo^ng sentences, pOt the vert> in the connect form, using the present 

'•l^t / ' ' • tDerfect tense. An advefb is placed between the two verb words. 



, 1. (0o) She ^ home to attend to her sick mother. 



' 'V/-.*; - ? 2. (look) He 1 never — directly at 

/.. / . ' ' his mother-in-law. g 



./ .vi ,^ 



3. (see) We ^ just ^ a "chicken 

pull" at Zuni, whkh was very exciting. 

4. (be) They to Jemez, Taos, AcomaAand Cpchiti 

Puebtos three times, but Jemez is their favortte. 

5. (finish) They „V just renrKxi- 

eling the old mission at Zuni village. 

6. (sell) Please don't get angry with me; I niy prize 

necklace to the pawn shop. 

r 

7. .(irrigate) Pimas their corn and squash fields for 

centuries in the same manner. 

8. (attend) My brother Bacone College irt Oklahoma 

for almost three years. 
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I.C3. Past perfect tense ' 

3. Past perfect tense: / had gcme . 

There is a p)ast perfect tense as well as a present perfect teAse. ft is 
used to indicate an action in the past which was finished before 
another action, edso in the past, began. The past participle of the 
verb is used, as in the present perfect tense, along with had instead 
of h^ or have. 

Ex: When we aniued at the mdeo, we had fbixjotten our tickets. 
(Rrst, we forgot our tickets; then we arrived at the rodeo.) 

He had alwaijs jiSanted to see Canyon de Chelly; finally, he 
saw i^prst, fp wanted to see Canyon de Cheily. then he saw 

You s6e thai the serond verb (saiO) is in the simple past tense. These 
two tenses (past pen^ cuid past) are often used together. Also note 
that m\ adverb is sometime^ pkiced in between the two v«rb words 
that form the past perfect, as in the second example above. 



In the foUowir^ sentences, underline all verb words which are used to form 
the past perfect , . 

1 . The race had lasted for hours, and ail the runners' feet were! soie. 

2. Hopi Indians had successfully dry-farmed for centuries before they intro- 
duced irrigation at Moenkopi. 

. •■ 

3. I^youn^stdaugf^r died suddenly of srnallpox soon after she had arrived 
at the t)oarding school in California. A 

4. When the white man built cities in the Arizona desert, the Papagos and 
PImas had already been tlwre for centurtes. 

5. The men had danced in the square for hours until they were tired and 
sweaty. 

6. When his brewer arrived at the hogan, the rest of his family had just left 

7. When dawn came, she had already gone out to the fields to work. 

8. Anasazi weavers had woven cotton cloth for centuries before they used 
wool. 
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LC3. Past perf^t tense 

Now, for each of tfte previoLis sentences, write the verb that tells what happened 
first then the verb that tdis what happened next Write only the verb words; 
do not indude adverbs.' 

1. . . 

<*• 

2. : . 

t 

3 : : ^ : . 

4. . '. , . 

5. . . ^ ^ 



7. 
8. 




/.D./. Artides 



1 . Articles: a, an, the 

You shbufd recall that the ar ticle s a, an, and the are used as adjectives 
to tell which one: the man, a life, an owl. ' ^ 



Underline all the article s in the following passage, f 

4 



His father took him out one spring on a hunt that began by placing an 
f offering in the Third Mesa Eagle burial plot His father found the ^loung hawk, 
and, because they were in Bear Clan eagle-hunting territory^they had to take 
the young bird to the sister of the Bear Clan's chief. She already had an eagle 
/dnd three hawks tethered to her roof, so she was willing to part with this one 
— after the j>roper rit^s. Pirst she washed the hee^ in white-clay suds, just 
like a newborn babe, ai^ th^ gave it to the young nian. ^ 

From SMf md^l^ by HMnl^ l>ter 
CopyiIgM 1979 by ttw (MraraBy or CMMMMiW'PreM 

Now, you complete the sentences belo\\|HJse several words to finish each 
sentence. 



1 . His father showed him an 



2. Her grandparents gave her a 

3. I wanted to find the ^ i 

Ms. Muriez is an 



5. They were looking for a 

6. Jim Begay was waiting for the 

7. I swam for an . 

8. They danced the 
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I.D2. Desaiptiue acfj^tiues 



2. Descdptive adjectives 

Adjecfeves are very descriptive. They either point out which one or 
descru>e size, color, type, ntimbef, and so on. Adjectives usually pre- 
cede a noun but can afso follow a noun. 

A rainii day. Today is rainy . ' 

one deer a rrieadow lark 

a fallen tJlee the red-oremge sunset 



In this story^ there are napny. adjectives. Find eight adjectives and writ^ them 
below. Do not include the articles a, an, or the. s 

*. There is a Zuni myl^ln which the deer* were once locked up and the rairts 
were withheld, because both the. black Gods and the white Gods had calle<i 
a hunt in dve same place at 'the same time. Wh^ the winning group locked 
up the deer in a corral, the rain also disappeared Shitsukia Bnds out yA\ere 
the rain has gone and he knows that th^ 'deer must be neart^y. So there he 
plants hiSrSeeds. finds the impounded game, and is thereby ^e to dress 
himselCjn deersRIn ck)thing and moccasins. The.;^r provkle M the neces- 
^Slties for dvil^ed living: nneat, ctothing, and wat^hfbr cultivated fiekis of corn, 
squa^, and mekyis. , ^ • 

, From PueNo Antml$ and ^IrtfiK, by Itamllmi lyier 
CO|)yflgM 1975 I9 the OidMMRy of OUahMna Press 

1 ' 5. — _ 

2. 6. ^ — 

3 - 7 

4 — 8. ^ ... 
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/.D.3. Possessive adjectives ' * 

3. Possessive adjectives 

Possfeive adjective s teM whose something is. A possessive adjective 
always appears before a noun. . * 

/ looked in rmi purse, but could not find rmi keys. 

^ Ml/ tells whose purse and whose keys. Purse and keys are nouns. 

The possessive adjectives are^y, your, his, her, its, olu\ and their. 

In the following sentences, underline the possessive adjectives. (Remember, 
pibssessive adjectives always come before a noun.) 

1 . i got lirom my mother her talent as a pcrtter. 

2. In both Apache and Navajo tradition, a son-in-law is forbidden to speal( or 
look directly at his mother-in-law. ^ . 

3. If they happened to be riding in the same wagon, a curtain was hung 
. between them to hide their faces from each crther. 

4. My traditk>ns and your traditkMis are so different — how can we ever 
understand each otfier? 

3. In the Athabascan tribes, it was the custom for a widower to marry the 
sister of his dead wife. 

6. Our roots are a mix of Papago and Cocopah. 

7. Although Apache men sometimes rnarried several wives, the wives Ih^ 
their separate houses. 

8. The husband spent most of his time with his first wife. 
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LD.4. Demonstrative adjectives 

4. Demonstrative adjectives 

Demonstrative adjectives point out which one(s). The demonstrative 
adjectives include this, theA, these, those. A demonstrative adjective 
is always followed by a noun: 

♦ 

Ex: Give me those chickens. 
I like that stew. 

i These pieces of pottery came frxDm Ch§co Canyon. 

f Last year's /laruesf was better than this year's harvest 

. / 

In the following sentences, circle the ctemonstrative adjecflves . 

1. That bag of pinon nuts is mine. 

2** I want to buy those blankets iri the corner. 

3. That medicine man cured our daughter of snake skrkness.' 

4. Those rugs from Two Grey Hills are the best quality. 

f ^ ^. This loaf of bread \ooks be^er than the loaf on that shelf. 
''^ 6. This land<dispute case is an unpopulaf^c^he. 

7. This marriage is declared ended because these bek)ngings have been 
placed outside the wickiup. 

8. What will we do with these prizes and this food left.over from the fair? 



> 





u 




u 








^^^^ 





J 
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Comparison of adjectives ( 

Comparison of adjectKres: big — bigger — biggest 

When you want to compare two or more things, y6u must change 
the form of the adjective. The large hogan, the larger of two hogans, 
the largest of three hogans. 

To compare two things, add -er to a short adjective or the word more 
to a longer adjective. 

The boy was tali His brother was taller . 

To compare three or more things, add -e^ to a short adjective or 
most to a longef eKljective. 

The third boy was the tallest of the three. 

Look at the list of examptes b^ow. 



ADJECTIVE 

old 

happy 

early 

strong 

euil 

feimous 
ancient 
anxious 



TWO THINGS 
COMPARED 

happier 
eadier 
stronger 
more euil 
more famous 
more ancient 
more anxious 



SEVERAL THINGS 
COMPARED 

oldest * 
happiest 
eadiest 
strongest 
most evil 
most famous 
rhost ancient 
most anxious 



There are a few adjectives whfch have special forms that you must, 
memorize: 



good 
bad 
little 
many 



better 
worse 
less 
mc^ 



best 
worst 
least 
most 



James is the better player of the two boys. 
Louise is the best of all three players. 



Never combine the two forms of comparison; for example, never 
write: 



"He was a nwre better player than his brother. " 
Instead, write: 

"He was a better player than /i/s brother. " 



WRONG 



RIGHT ^ 
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1. D3. Comparison of ^ectives 

> 

In the foiiowing exercise, change the adjectives in order to compare two or 
several things. 

« 

TWO THINGS SEVERAL THINGS 

AOJECnVE COMPARED COMPARED 

1- big , 

2. happy . " 

3. funny 

4. sad _: '. , 

5. famous \ - 

6. beautiful : 

7. wonderful 

8. fast -1 ; ^ 

Circle the correct form of the adjective in the following sentences. 

1. He is the (taller, tallest) of the three Antone brothers, r 

2. Her four-day puberty rite was the (beautifullest, most beaiiitifiil) of any I 
have seen. 

3. The Snake Dance was (more scary, more scarier) than the Antebpe Dance. 

4. The Whiteriver Can dancers were (more traditional, most traditional) than 
wete the Aztec dancers. 

5. She was the (older, oldest) of my uncle's three daughters. 

6. He was the (fastest, most fa^) mnner of all the Snake Priests. 

7. The road up to Shipaulovt is (narrower, more narrower) than the one up 
to Walpi. 

8. His grades were the (better, best) in his class. 

/ 
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I.E.}. Use of adverbs 

1 . Use of adverbs 

In the last lesson, you learned about how adjectives modify (describe) 
nouns. In the next few lessons, you will see how adverbs modify verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs. An adverb tells where , when, and to what 
extent something happens; it also telb how it happens. 

Ex: Coyote darted swifUij to one side of the hunter. 
(This adverb tells how he darted.) 

The meeting of the 84 (X)uncilmen will be held tomorrow . 
(This adverb tells when the meeting will be held.) 

Hang your clothes up. 

(This adverb tells where to hang the clothes.) 

He almost lost the race. (This adverb tells to what extent he 
lost the rac^.) 



Underline the adverbs in the following sentences. There will be one or two 
adverbs per senterice. 

1 . The voters finally decided that Zah would now lead them. 

2. The newborn child was sprinkled softly with cattail pollen. 

3. He was sprinkled latec^ wl^n he had been iac^ tightly in his new 
cradleboand. 

4. Newborn babies were always hekl up to the sun to be blessed. 

5. They rode quickly toward Black Mesa on their swift horses. 

6. He juggled the balls easily and hit them far with a 

7. She wasi^ed her t>aby's hair gently with yucca suds. 

/ 

8. A baby was usually named on the eighth day. 
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I.E2. Aduerb as modifier of adjective or other aduertx 

>* 

2. Adverb as modifier of adjective or other adverb 

Gsually, an adverb modifie^verb, as in: 

The council met immediately to discuss the proposal. 

Hov^er, an adverb can be used to modiiy an adjective, as in: 

The ueiy old man hobbled across the field. 

Old is the adjective describing man; very tells to what extent he is 
old. 




The men moved osm skxvly in time to the beat of the drum. 

In this sentence, slowly tells howihe men moved and very tdls how 
slowly (to .what extent). These are all advertjs. You need them for 
emphass in your writing. 

in the following exercise, tell whether the underlined adverb modifies a verb, 
an adjective, or another adverb. ' . " 

« 

*They quickly reached a decision in a very short time. 

1. Quickly nrKxlifies : , which is a (n) 

2. Very modifies : , which is a (n) 



•Shaking hands had never been practiced among Southwestern Indians until 
white settlers intrcxiuced it 

3. Never modifies , whkrh is a (n) ^ 

*The young boy tied the sheep rather loosely to the fence. 

4. Rather modifies , whkh is a (n) :. 

5. Loosely modifies , which is a (n) 
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I.E\2. Adverb as modifier of adjective or other adverb 

,*Feeling lonely and rather sad, old people often starved themselves or in sonne 
other way hastened their \leath. 



6. Rather modifies 



7. Often modifies 



which is a (n) 



which IS a (n) 



*The woman accepted the prize for her blanket quite graciously , 



8. Quite modifies 



J , which is a (n) 



9. Graciously modifies 



which is a (n) 



•Very old people are not always treated with respect; sometirr>es , children are 
rude to them. 



10. Very modifies 



which is a (n) 



1 1 . Always modifies 



which is a (n) 



12. Sometfmesmodifies 



which is a (n) 
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I.E3. Negative and emphatic adue'rbs - 

Use of negative, arid ertiphatic adverbs: not, indeed, certainly, etc. 

You can use other adverbs to make sentences negative or to add 
emphasis . How do you make a sentence negative? By adding i the 
word "not" "Not" is an adverb. Words like possibly, certainly JfK- 
deed, neuer, almost, are also adverbs. They modify verbs. 

Ex: / will come tomorrow. * ' . 

I will not come tomorrcm). 
I may come tomorrow. 

You see how not and may can" greatly change the meaning of the 
sentence. 

First, read the sentences below. Then select an appropriate adverb from the 
list below and change the nieaning of the sentence, i:^ inserting ^ adverb 
in the space provided,-^ . ^ 

■ ~- . * * 

not almost possibly only 

1 . They were . able to attend the meeting because they 

were out of town that day. ^ 

, 2. The -Begay's truck ' hit a cow on the road today. 

3. Acoma Puebto is • . even okJer than Old Oraibi. 

4. women were allowed inside the house of a newborn 



baby; men would not come in. 

5. the most scenk: road on the Navajo Reservation is 

the one from Chinle to WazHni. 

B. I have — one turquoise bracelet left; it is very beautiful, 

however. 

7. He did tell the truth when he said he wouW help me, 

because he has not helped me at all. 

8. The youngest daughter Is _ _ - six years old; she will have 

her birthday next week. / 
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LE3. Negative and emphatic adverbs 



A contraction is a shortened form of two words. In most cases, the contraction 
is formed siniply fcjy leiavi'ng out the "b" in not and attaching t\\ to the rest of 
the word: 



should not — iihouldn't 



— woui 



would not — 'Tvouldn't 
did not — didn't 



The adverb not has many forms when contracted (joined) with otlier words. 



I will not leave. 

ft ■ ■» 

I would not leave. 
I could not leave. 
I should not leave. 
I did not leave. 
1 was n^ leaving. 
I cannot leave. 
I must not leave. 



I won't leave. 
I wouldn't leave. 
I couldn't leave. 
I Wouldn't leave. 
1 didn't leave, 
i wasn't leaving. 
I can't leave. 
I mustn't leave. 




Note that cannot, which is already joined, drops one *'n" when fqf ming can't 
Note also that will not becomes won't and must n<^ becomes mustn't , wt^re 
the "o" in xxdt is dropped. The apostrophe is ahyays placed Wiere letters hav6 
been left out 
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I. E3. Negative and emphatic aduerbs 

» 

Form contractions for the folbwir^ phrases: 

t 

1, i could not gd: . '. 

2^ She did not see:. : -1 

3. They cannot forget . , \ 

4. We nnust not wonden 

5. He will not write: - ^_ 

6. She was nc^ betting: 

7. I should not accept ' 

8. They would not object J 

9. Jt is nc^ raining: ^ . . 

10. They are not afraid: ^ 

I I . She is not coming: ^ 

12. You ate not friendly: '. . 
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LEA. Comparison of aduerbs 

4. Comparison of adverbs: quickly — more quickly — most quifikly 

Adverbs can be compared just as adjectives can. 

Ex: He ran the race swiftly . 

He ran the race more swiftly thar\ his bnother did 
He ran most swiftly of all the boys in the race. 

Most adverbs are compared in this way, using more when spealdng 
of two things and rnost when comparing three or more things. A few 
adverbs have unusual forms: 



C(WARIMG COMPARING MC«E 

ADVERB TWO THINGS THAN TWO THINGS 

well better best 

badly worse worst 

fast faster fastest 

early earlier • earliest 

far farther farthest 

little /ess /east 

much more. most 

Circle the correct form of the adverb in the sentences bek>w. 

i; Chiricahua Apgches are (doselier, piore closely) related to Mescalero 
Apaches thaflkikrarilla Apaches. 



2. Ttw^nephew did the Buffalo Dance (better, best) than his unde dki 

3. My brother laughs foudly, but my grandfather laughs (more loudly, most 
loudly) of us all. 

4. In 500 A.D., Hohokam Indians lived (humblier, more humbly) than their 
descendants the Pimas of today. 

5. We Ranted our beans (more quickly, most quickly) this year than last year. 

6. Coyote talks (softlier, more softly) than the sparrow. 

7. The youngest brother ran the (faster, fastest) of them all. 

8. This artist paints (better, best) than the one I saw, last week. 
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I.F.L Prepositional words and p^vases 

1. Prepositional words aiKl phrases 

You probably remember that prepositions tell where or point direc- 
tion. Here is a list of commonly used prepositkms: 



about 


between 


but (meaning "except") 


above . 


beyond 


concerning 


across 


by 


over , 


after 


down 


past 


against 


during 


siiKe 


along 


except 


through 


amkl 


for 


throughout 


among . 


from 


toward 


around 


in 


under 


at 


into 


underneath 


before 


like 


• until 


behind 


of 


unto 


below 


off 


upon 


beneath 


on 




beside 


to 


within 


besides 


up 


. without 



Prepositions always begin a pretx^Hional phrase . A prepositional 
phrase always ends with a noun or pronoun. 

Ex: toward the wait 

prep. noun 
doLm the road 



t 

prep. 

T 

prep. 



t. 
noun 

him 

r 

prt^KHjn 
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I.FJ. Prepositional words and phrases 
Underline the prepositions in the following paragraph. 

The sand painting, an important asfject of a healing ceremony, Is a dry 
painting made by the sir^gei' and his helpers on the clean, swept floor of the 
hogan. it is through this intricate and colorful design, made from colors which 
are sacred to the Navajo — b^k, red, )«liow, white, and Uirquoise — that 
the Holy ?eo|;^e are approached. The sand painting designs are traditional 
representations of the portion of the Origin Myth which is being recited. There 
is a border around the painting with ah opening which, like the single thread 
leading out from the center of a Navajo blanket, is a symbolic exit, so that 
the Holy People cannot be trapped by the humans, nor the hidmans trapped 
with them. 

From Sttk^ o#i (fte Oue-^sm^ Bmn 
QeraM HMismMi 
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I.G. 1 . Conjunctions and their use 

\. Conjunctions and their use 

Conjunctjons are words used to join two words, two phrases, or two 
parts of a sentence. This is one group of conjunctions: and, but, or, 
nor, for, yet, so. 

Conjunctions join words: 

He likes movies and plays. 
(And joins "movies" ^With "plays.") 

Conjunctions join phrases: 

He will go to the rodeo or hunt with his father. 

(Or joins '*will go to the rodeo" with "will hunt witfi his father.") 

Conjunctions join clauses: 

He was sick Tuesday, so Mie was unable to attend the wodcshop. 
( So joins the two clauses, which are both complete ^sentences in 
thennselves.) / 

hn the following exercise, underline the conjunctions and tell whether they join 
words, phrases, or cFauses. t 

1. The Apache wicidup was built by women and could be made within 4-6 
hours. 



2. The Navajo "sweat lK>gan" was used a^ a sweat bs^ or as a purification 
for the b<xly after a Journey. 



3. in the old days, Navafos lived only in hogans, but today many famUies own 
brick or concrete houses, as well. 



4. He was always the first dancer in the line, for he was tfie Snake Clan Chief. 



5. Pimas and Papagos built similar dwellings. 
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LG.L Coryunctions and their use 

6. Qrandmc^her had been woridng only seven days on a smaU mg, yet she 
was nearly finished. 

A 

1. He had run four miles over the sand, so he. was b^inning to get very tired. 



8. A child must learn rK^ to lie or steal. 



lb 

There is anc^ther group of conjunctions which Includes such words 
as: 

when unless after 

because although since 
if until during 

whether before while 

Usually these conjunctions tdl when (ex: after), why (ex: because), 
or present a conditton (ex: if). 

I will go i[ you do. .(Condition) 
After I'm finished here, I will go. (When) 
/ will go because I was ask&i (Why) 

Thes^ conjunctk)ns are called subordinating conjuTKitiOTis ; they in- 
troduce a dependent clause which must be joined to a mam dause 
in order to make sense as a sentence. Subotlinate means ^s im- 
portant; thus, a deperuient clause is less impcMtant than tte main 
clause. 

t 

When he w as f inished, he took the kcKJiina doll to his niece for 
her birthday. 

The clause when he was finished cannot stand on its own; it does 
not make sense. The rest of the sentence gives it meaning. When is 
the sut)ordinating conjunc^n that introduces the dependent clause. 
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I.G.I. Conjunctions and their use 

Underline the conjunctkms in the following sentences and say whether they 
^ -Why > when, or present a condition . There is>one conjurKtion per sentence. 



2. When she was an infant, her father had given her an infant's flat kachina 



3, Because the Mescaieros were very fleet-footed, the CI.S. Army found it very 
difficult-to find them in the woods. 



4. If you go to the social dance tonight, will you please give my brother a 
message? 



5. Hopi girls did not put their hair up in whorls mntil they were of an age to 
be married. 



6. Don't pawn that beautiful necklace unless you have to. 



1. 



Try your math once mofe before you give up. 



doU. 



7. 



Ask him whether he has joined Peterscxi Zah's campagn. 



8. 



In the summer, Cocopahs lived under open shelters, since it was too hot 
to stay inside their und^ground clay houses. 
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UNIT I POST-TEST: PARTS OF SPEECH 

Indicate how the underlined noun in each sentence is used. Write the letter 
of the correct answer on the blank. Some letters may be used more than 
once. 

^ a) noun used as subject 

b) noun used as object 

c) noun used as indirect o&ject 

t 

- 1. Hopis use Kachina dolls to instruct their children. . 

2. The men cleared the fields, and the women harvested the crops. 

3. Father often brought irie presents when he visited. 

1 4. The storm appeared toto quickly for us to take cover. 



kienti^ each noun as one of the foUowing: 

a) a collective nqjjn 

b) a mass noun 

c) a count noun 

Write the correct letter on the blank. 

9 

5. Society consists of many kinds of IrKlividuals. 

6. Give me some Water , please. 

. 7. How many colors does ttiat dress come in? 



Indicate the type of underiined p>ronoun in each of the following sentences. 
Write the letter of the correct answer on the blank. 

a) demonstrative pronoun 

b) indefinite prorK)un 
"c) reflexive pronoun 

d) possessive pronoun " 

8. These are the prettiest bracelets I've seen. 

. 9. None of Ihe children was allowed to watch televiswn during week 

nights. 
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10. ^Please iet me do it myself . 

1 1 . The concho belts hanging on the wall are theirs . 

Indicate each underlined pronoun as follows: 

a) pronoun used as subject 

b) pronoun used as object 

c) pronoun used as indirect object 

_^ 12. John handed her a new load of sticks for the fire. 



13. Can you hold the baby still for me? 

• 14. The medicine man sprinkled the woman with sacred pollen, then 
he covered her with ceremonial robes. 

Indkate the correct tense of the underlined verb in each sentence. Some 
answers will be used more than once. 

a) present progressive 

b) present perfect 

c) pa^ perfect 

15. I am trying to weave this blanket Tot fry mother's birthday present 

^ 16. They have finished remodeling the oW mtssk>n at Zuni village. 

1 7. My brother has attended Bacpne College for alnK>st three years. 

■ 1 8. When dawn came, she had gone to the fields to work. 

indkate all articles in each sentence by circling them; then, indkrate the type 
underlined adjective in each sentence as foltows: 

a) descriptive defectives 

b) possessive adjectives - - ' 

c) demonstrative adjectives » 

19. There is one special mushroom that is used in Indian ceremonials. 

20. They were looking for an authentic wadding vase. 

2 1 . That Ganado rug will probably win first prize at ttie crafts fair. 

22. Her grandmother's death was a great sorrow to her. 

42 . 
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After each underiined adverb, tell whether the adverb explain^/ when , where, 
or how something happened. 

WHEN WHERE HOW 



23. 


Put the wet clothes outside to dry. 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


24. 


He slammed the door hard. 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


25. 


Later, he would regret his actions. 


( 


) 


( 


) 


{ 


) 


26. 


She carefully laid the corn husks on the 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 




rock to dry. 















Underline the correct form of comparison of adverbs in these sentences. 

27. He worked (hardei/more hard) for his test than sh^i did. 

28. Of all the contestants, Miranda handled the |>all (better, best). 

Underline the prepositk>nal phrases in the fdbwing sentences. 

^9. When I looked outskle the window, the clouds from the jiorth were moving 
rapidly in this directwn. 

30. Before sunrise, the eastern sky, cast a purple haze across the sky. 

Underline conjunctions joining words once; underiine conjunctions joining 
clauses twice. 

3 1 . The horse's bndie and saddle were made of matching leather. 

32. it was raining torrents, so we stayed in^de. 

33. My aunt worked hard, but slie lived a long life. 

Underline the subordinate conjunctk)n in these sentences. 

34. When he was finished, he went out to herd the ^eep. 

35. She sat quietly under the ramada because it was very hot In the sun. 

36. Although grandfather was old, he took part in all the religious ceremonies. 
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UNIT II 
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n. SENTENCE STRGCTaRE 



A Compound subjects and oerbs 

A sentence which contains a compound subject has tkvo or more different 
subjects performing the same action. 

Pimas and Papaf^ live in southern Arizona. 

Pimas and Papagos is a compound subject 

A sentence with a compound verb has two or more actions being per- 
formed by the same subject 

Josiah ptajjed and splashed in the water. 

Played and spl^hed is a compound verb and indicates two actions 
performed by Josiah, 

Draw one line under a compound subject and two lines und«- a compound 

Ex: Bows and arrcmjs were introduced to the Anasazi betuoem 500 and 
700 AD. 

Charlene helped her mother card and spin the wool. 

1 . Bows and arrows yt/ere used for hunting until guns became available. 

2. The Pimas sow, irrigate, and gather wheat during the ^ar. 

3. Willow-bark skirts and shell necklaces were favorites of Cocopah women. 

4. Dry weather and srwwstorms caused many crop failures. 

5. The children screamed and ran when they saw the snake; 

6. Utah and Arizona were the homes of the Paiute Indians. 
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I I. A Compound subjects and uerbs 

7. Navajos and Pueblos believe in four underworids below the earth. 

8. The Snake Dance and the Antelope Dance occur in August 

9. Sonne Apaches farmed, gathered, and hunted to support themselves. 

10. Often, young men dived into the river or wandered in the hills. 

11. The Pimas aided the Maricopas but fought with the Yumas. 

12. Th6 Anasazi stored theu^ food in pits and cooked in baskets. 

Now, you try it Write your own sentences, as directed. Underline the subjects 
onceL and the vert?s twice. 



Write two sentenced with compound subjects . 



1. 



2. 



Write two sentences with compound verbs . 



3. 



4 



\ 

II.B, Complete, incomplete, and nm-on sentences 

Remember, a sentence is tomptete if it contains a subject and a verb 
and expresses a complete thought If a statement is missing the subject 
or th^, verb, it is a fragment; it is an incompiete sentence. 

Played in the river. INCOMPLETE 

(Who played in the river?) 

On their birthday, young Indian chUdren. INCOMPLETE 

(What do they do?) 

After the IxHfs had chased and caught INCOMPLETE 
the rabbit ( Then what did they do?) 

A run-on sentence has two or more senterKes joined as if they were 
only one Sentence. Usually a conjunction or semicolon has been left 
. out by mistake. 

/ wanted to oo, / had too much worlc to do. RUN-ON 
She cookecfthe roast, the boys did not eat it RUN-ON 

These sentences need the <x>njunction but or a semicobn instead of 
a comma. 

Read the sentences below. If the sentence is complete , put a C; if the sentence 
^is incompletf , put an I; if the sentence is a mn-on , put an R. 

1 . Have you ever seen a rattlesnake? 

2. The sandpainting made on the floor of the hogar). 

3. The Flute Ceremony whfch folk>vk^ the ^ake Dance. 

4. The dancer carried a gourd rattle, he also carried a spruce branch. 

5. The woman swept the ^es from the fireplace and waked. 

6. The Indian children whd| were taugf^ to be brave. 

7. After the chiW killed his first deer and shared the meat 

8. . The men take a sweat bath once a week they roll in the snow. 
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II.C. Subject-verb agreement ■ . " 

The subject of a Sentence must agree with the verb In number. That 
is, a singular subject requires a singular verb. 

The performance of the dancers ivas delightful. 

And a plufal subject requires a plural verb: 

The performances of the dancers loefe delightful. 

« 

In the following sentences, circle the form of the verb in parentheses that 
agrees with the subject The subject of the sentence has been underlined for 
you. \^ 

< • 

Caution: Some sentences have prepositional phrases following the sul^ect 
Do not pay attention to the prepositional phrases that come between the 
■s subject and the verb. The subject of a verb is never in a prepositional phrase! 

1. The dartcere in the masks (is, are) frightening. 4 

2. Ay of. the corn (has, have) been gathered. 

3. The girls of the tribe (was, Were) not allowed to hunt ykith the boys. 

4. The beautiful Mankets on di^lay-at the museum (was, were) all woven by 
hand. 

•■ • \ 

5. Sam carefully (soak, soaks) the deer hides in water. , 



6. Ancient pieces- of pottery (was, were) found among^e ruins at Pueblo 
Bonito. _ 

7. The most scenic parts of the Navajo Reservatk>n (lie, lies) near Chinle. 

8. Every man, woman , and child (was, were) hunting fopd. 
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//.C SubJect'Uerb agreement 

In the following sentences you must locate the subject of the sentence, then 
choose the correct verb to agree with the subject Rr^ underline the subject 
Then, choose and circle the verb . Remember, a subject does not come in a 
prepositk>nal phrase. 

1. A town called Two Grey Hills ^s, are) located near Shiprock. 

2. The dye for the Hopis* moccasins (is. are) found In the Vertle Valley. 

3. The baskets of the Hbpi (was, were) decorated with human figures. 

4. The land between the hills (is, are) focky and barren. 

5. The Hohokam people (was, were) ancestors of the Rmas and P^pagos. 

6. The mcxxraslns that I bought yesterday (feel, feds) as soft as velvet against 
my feet ) ' 

7. The Zunis (was, were) attacked by Coronado in 1540. 

\ • 

8. The rains that come in the spring (provkie. provides) water for planting. 



II.D. Verbs used as adjectives 

A participle is a verb form that is used as ah adjective; it is a Verb that 
modifies anoun or pronoun. There are two kinds of participles: present 
partiC4>les and past participles. A present participle always ends in 
ing ." This is the only kind of partkriple we are concerned with here. 

PRESENT PART1C3PL& 

Swimming, swi/Uy downstream, he: reached the other b^nk. 
Steeping, the children looked so peaceful. 

In the sentences above, swimming (formed from swim) modifies he, 
and sleeping (formed from sleep) modifies children. They are used 



as adjectives. 



In" the following sentences, write the present participle of the verb in paren- 
theses on the line. 

1 . (see) ' thk rabbit, the hunter took aim and released 

his arrow.' 

2. (run) • , abng the river bank, the Cocopah chiW 

caught up with his friends. ^ 

3. (wear) k)ng boots to protect himself from the cac- 
tus, the Navajo set out acrcm the desert 

4? (cover) herself with her blanket, the Indian girl lay 

down to rest 

5. (turn) , ^he Chief went back into his tipi. 

6. (hold) - ■ all the pinon they couW carry, the young 

Havasupai boys returned to the villagie. 

7. (live) . — ctose gainst the cliffs, the Sinagua were well 

protected from unfriendly t)ands. 

« 

8. (snaile) " broadly, the young giri greeted the return- 
ing warrk>rs. 
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UNIT II POST-TEST: SENTENCE STRUCTURE 

\ 



^-.^^ Underline ail ^rigotjn^^bjects once and compound verbs twice. 
/ 1. The" Navajos and tlie Hopis livlin Arizona. 

^*"~ar-Ihe Pimas were friendly with the Maricopas but fought with the Yumas. 

3. Some Apaches farmed and gathered; others roamed and hunted. 

4. San Juan Pueblo, Santo Domingo Pueblo, and Taos Pueblo are all located 
in northern Mew /Mexico. 



Identify the following as (C) a complete sentence; (I) an incomplete sentence, 
or (R) a run-on sentence. 

5. The dancer carried a^ourd rattle, he also carriec^ spruce branch. 

_ 6. After sharing the meat from the killing of our first deer. 





7. The men take a sweat bath once a week th^ roll in the fresh 
snow. 

8. Often, young men went wandering in the hills or hkl arriong the 
rocks. 



Circle tfie form of thfe verb-rn parentheses that agrees with the subject 
9. The dancers in the masks (is, are) frightening. 

1 0. The beautiful blankets on display at the museum (was, were) all woven 
by hand. 

1 1 . The girl with the beautiful dresses (is, are) my sister. 

12. The thunder of summer nights (frighten, frightens) the children. 
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Supply the ccMTect form of the verb, used as an £Kljective, in parentiteses. 

13. (cover) herself with a blanket, the Indian girl lay 

down to rest 

14. (turn) , the Chief went back into his tipi. 

15. (swim) , swiftly downstream, he reached the other 

bank. 

16. (run) ■ cardessly over the sharp rocks, he stubbed 

his toe. • 
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QNIT III 



III. PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT 



Characteristics of paragraph: unity, clarity, topic and 
supporting sentences 

By cMinition, a paragraph is a series of sentences developing one topic. 
It deals \Mth one subject which it introduces, develops, and concludes. 
The ideas in a paragraph mu^ be arranged according to a definite plari 
£ind should follow one another clearly and smoothly. 

A well-written paragraph possesses several things. Pirst of all, the par- 
agraph has unity . This n)eans that it is written about one main thing or 
that it devi^lc^s one single topic. Tliis topic is stated in the topic sentence. 

The topic sentence is a general statement you make to ^ur readers. It 
is often the first sentence of the paragraph. It contains the main idea 
which the body of the paragraph will develop. 

The body, middle, of the paragraph consists of several supi>orting 
sentences . Supporting sentences provide detailed information to support 
the idea expressed in the topic sentence. 

When you have written several supporting sentences, you will need to 
arrange them in a logical order to be sure your paragraph has clarity. 
Clarity means that ;^ur ideas are expressed clearly and are easily 
uftderstood. 

* After you hav|^' written your topic and supporting sentences, you wilt need 
to write a concluding senteMe which summarizes (or restates) the main 
idea expressmi ii\the topic^ntence. You use different words but say 
basicai^ the same thing. 
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III. A Characteristics of paragraph: unity, clarity, topic and 
supporting sentences 



In your own words, define the four characteristics of a good paragraph. 



UNFTY 

TOPIC sem't|:nce 

1. _ 



1 



CLARITY 

SUPPORTING SENTENCES 



2. 




1 



iH.B. Descriptive paragraph writing 

Writing a descriptive paragraph means describing the way somet hing 
looks, feels, tastes, sounds, or smells . 

As with other paragraphs, you begin with a topic sentence and move 
on to several supporting sentences. The supporting sentences contain 
details that appeal to one or more of the five senses (sight, ti»te, etc.). 
Often, many senses are appealed to. Anything physical can be de- 
scribed — a dress, a candle, a landscape, a fight You can also describe 
someone's personality or mental state. The whole point of a descrip- 
tive paragraph is to describe something or someone so that the reader 
can form a "mental picture" in his or her mind of what is being 
described. 

In 1900, the Western Apache lived in dwellings called wickiups. They were 
circular, dome-sh£4>ed wk:kiu(>s which sometimes had cone-shaped tops. The 
women built the Apache house. It was made of a fram^i^r1( of poles and 
limbs tied together, over whkrh was placed a covering of bear grass, brush, 
yucca leaves, or rushes. A canvas was stretched over this on the side that 
faced the wind. A small opening at the top of the structure alk)wed smoke to 
escape from a flickering fire built in an open pit near the center of the house. 
A tow opening on the eastern side, over whkh a blanket or piece of skin was 
loosely dra|XKd, served as the doorway. 

From the book Tht Angfe OOedAfmche, by ThOmss E. MaBs. 
Copyri^ 1974 bi Int^UofMl Cqp9iight CMm iy itw 1^ 
Press. Inc. — fbOtdgt Etooks MMwi end Pmrik#4lal. Inc. 
PiMslMd by Picnike-Hal. inc.. Englewood CMb, tU. 07632 
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III.B. Descriptive paragraph writing 
Now, let's look more closely at the description. 
1. What is the topic sentence of the paragraph?^ 



■ 1 — — 

What words in the second sentence tell you the basic shape of the wickiup? 



What shape are the tops? 

3. List three other details about the wickiups as described in the paragraph. 




c) .. — — — 

4. What sense does this paragraph appeal to most? 
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I I LB. Desaiptiue paragraph writing 

This paragraph de^ribes^e furniture inside the wicidup. Read the paragraph, 
and then answer the questions that follow. 

The''wickiqp furniture was kept to a minimum. Wooden bed frames were 
sometimes macie with a pole base that raised the frame some two or three 
feet above the hard ground. On this, brush and dry grass were thicidy spread 
and cc^red by hand-woven blankets. For kitchen utensils, the womaa had a 
pot, one or two frying (>ans, and possibly a.dishpan. She also usually had a 
few knives, a pounding stone, and a pair of ^ne grinding slabs. Tmly, fur- 
nishings in the wickiup consisted of only the basks. 

From The Peopte CaSed Apache 
Thomas E. Mils 

1 . What is the topic s^tence? 




2. What is the concluding sentence which rentes the main idea? 



' \ 

3. Write some details that l^lp describe the wooden bed frames. 



^ . 

4. What details does the writer provkle about the kitchen tcx>ls? 
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inc. Deductlue paragraph writing: general to specific 

A deductive paragraph is a term for a paragraph that begins witfi a 
genera! statement and is followed by several sentences which spe- 
cifically support that statement The paragraph moves from the gen- 
eral to the specific , in other words. This is the most common method 
of paragraph writing. The general statement is the topic sentence, 
and It states the main idea. ' 

This paragraph proceeds from a general statement, which is the topic sen- 
tence, to several examples which support the-general statement The general 
statement is the first sentence. The last sentence restates the main idea and 
is the concluding sentence. 

The number four is found in many Pueblo religious beliefs. For instance, 
all livirig things mu^ pass through four stages as th^ emerge f^om nothing 
into the world of sense. There are fouir creators of life. Four festivals are held 
each year. Each of these four is headed by four priests. Four times each day, 
prayers are offered to the god^ To each of the four directions, an arrow is 
shot at baptism. For four days after death, food is placed upon the grave. 
Smoke is sent in four directions as an offering, and mo^ ritual acts are repea^ 
in sets of fours. Verses of religious songs are sung in sets of four verses. The 
number four is indeed common. 

FiKMii The Raln-Zlakm: buBans cl Ariama B Pkw Afexfco 
MttryE.Cocdki9e 

List eight instances where the number four occurs. These examples support 
the general statement 



< 1. 



7. 

8. 
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III.D.l. Sequence in narrative writing 

1. Sequence in narrative writing 

As you may Itnow, narrative writing tells a story. The story may be 
real or imeiginary. A n^ative ijjdudes a {>iot (the story llnef or what 
the story isNibout), chaiacters, and often, dialogue (written con- 
versation between people^ It is usually written in an exciting manner 
(drahiatically) and may fo^us on a conflict 

The plot is the sequence of events . This means the order in which 
things happen. <Jsually the sequence of events is in chronological 
order; that Is, the order jn which the events occur. The first-event 
is told first, the second event is related next, and so on. Sometimes, 
words such as first, second, next then , or finally are use<yo clue 
the reader in to the s^uence of events. 

' ' '/ \ i 
■ ' ' \ 

As you read this story, look for clue words and thinl^about the order pf events. 

, The effect of government policies during World War II on Paul Siwingyawm^^ 
a Hopi Quaker, was tragic. FXislL, Pau\ refused to regi^er for the draft because 
he did not believe in killing or using weapons- As a result he was sentenced 
to three yfears' hardjabor and taken to jail. Next, shortly after he was released, 
a government agent came to his home and told Paul to get rid of half of his 
sheep because he had too rnany. Paul refused and was again taken to jail. 
Then, the government took away half of his sheep, anyway, 6nd left the crther . 
half to be driveri nine miles to Hotevilla by his pregnant wife and his old 
mother. The long walk through the hot desert caused his wife to lose her, baby. 
Finally, ail his remaining sheep had to be killed, for Paul's |:»i«nts were too 
old and his wife was too \wak to take care of them. Tod^^; twenty years later. 
Paul has lost the sight of one eye because of an infection that was rK^' treated 
properly at th| agency hospital. Indeed. Paul has suffered nruich misfortune 
frdm government pwlkries. 

I From Book oftheHof^by Fm^ Winers. C<^iyiis^ 
1963 by Frank WMem. R^^hted by prnibtiM of 
yn^k^g Pengidn^ Inc. 



if. 
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III.D.L Sequence in narrative writing 
Answer the following questions. 

1 . What is the first thing Paul dicP 



2. What is the result of this event? 



3.' After his release, What happens hext to Pauj? 



' — - — .V — — 

4. What does the gowrnment do to his sheep? 



5. What happened^ Paul's wife then? ^ 



6. Wh|t finally happened to tte rest of Paul's sheep? 



. i • 



7. What is the last thing that happened'to Paul and why did it happen? 

r 




8. Ljst some of the clue words that signal the sequence of extents. 
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III.D.l. . Sequence in narrative writingA^ 

, Some narrative writing does not really tell a story. Instead, it tells 
thfe reader how to do something, how to perform a certain taal^ 
• Th^ s^ugn ce of events is very important in this type of narration, 
• ' - ^ also.. 

, ■ \ . 

In this narratnre, again note the ase of clue words. 

slcin^ a rabbit in the ashes is a simple task First, the cook digs a trench 

in the'^jJUnd, a little bigger than the rabbit He then' builds a good-sized fire 

in the trench. After building'the fire, he cleans the rabbit Biy this time, the fire 

should have burned do^^, leaving hot coals. With a«lo<^^gr^n stick he pushes 

the coals out qf the trench leaving a few, at the bottom. Next; he places the 

rabbit in the hqt trench, bottom side upyj^d covers it with hot ashes and 

coals. Then, he rebuilds the fire on top and lets th^ rabbit cook for about forty 

minutes. Rnally, when the fire dies down, he takes the rabbit out Now, he is 

ready to enjoy his meal. 
» 

From A Pknm Remembers 
■» , Qtorqe E- Webb 



1 . Write thefopte-s^nfence of the paragraph. 




2. What does the coqk do first? 



3. Wf^at does he do next? . ^ . - 



4. What is the last thing the hunter does before eating? 
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///. D. / . Sequence in narrative writing 

Now, you try it Select one of the folbwing topic sentences and write a par- 
agraph of at iea^ six sentences. Your supporting sentences should clearly 
indicate the steps taken in proper order to perform the task. (Hint first, make 
a list of the steps involved.) 

1 . Getting ready for work is a simple task. 

2. Anyone can make fry-bread. 

3.. Learning to play basketball is easy. 




III.D2. Dialogue in narratiue writing 

A narrative often contains dialoflue . This means people (or animals) 
speak and you read their exact vt^rds (direct qu(M:atk>n). Their words 
are enck>sed in quotatk>n marks. Only the exact words spoken are 
put in quotation marks. Explanations about their words are part of 
ttie narrative and are not in qu<^tk>n marks. 



In this story, three characters speak. Motice that when a new character speaks, 
the writer begins a new paragraph. Also, wtien punctuating a direct diuotatran, 
ccHTimas and perkxls are placed inside tfie qucHaticHi marks, as are <]uestk>n 
marks and exclamation points. The first word of a direct question is capitalized. 

Long ago, wh^ the chief was trying to lead the people out of the mderworid, 
a yourig boy caHed Kocho tried to help. Kocho (the poker boy) knew he was 
only one of the low-class people, but he wished witii alibis heart to help th/ 
chKf find a way to help the people climb up to the sky where only the birds 
flew. "I wish I could help the chief, " sakl Kocho. "I know a little creature, Kun^ 
(chipmunk), who Mvespn the nuts of pines. I think he knows how to plant and 
grow those pines. If he would come and plant and grow us one of those tali 
trees, it might reach the sky so that we may climb up on it * 



He toki the chief his plan, and the chief asked, "Mockingbird, please sing 
your song to call Kuna here." 

So Mockingbird sang his calling song, and soon th^^ipmunk appeared./ 
The chief told Kuna, "As you are noted for your trw planting and know how 
to make them grow fast, we would like you to plant one for us that will reach 
up to the sky to the new world. We have been here many days^^ng to find 
out how we can get. up there.'* ' y/ •^^^ 

Kuna replied, "I II try to plant a tree so tall that you can get up there.'* 

The chief was pleased and grateful as he sat down to pray to the gods to 
help the chipmunk's tree grow tall. "Please, Great Spirit, help Kuna's tree grow 
all the way up to the new world." 

f am fruth ttf a kktpi 
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IU.D.2. Dialogue in narrative writing 

1 . Who are the characters who actually speak in this story? 



2. Who says, "Please, Great Spirit, help Kuna s tree grow all the may up to 
the new world"? 



You can easily turn narration into quotations. Look at the example 
below: 

Kocho wanted to help, even though he Wfis 

cmly one of the Icxv-class people. ~~ (NARRATION) 



Kocho said, "I w^m to help, even though 



I am only one of the low-class people. " (QUOTATION) 

> Notice that ypu nnust change "he" to T" since Kocho is now speak- 
/ ihg, and change "wanted" to "want" and "was" to "am." In other 
words^^ou must change the past tense verbs of the narrative to 
the pi^ent tense verbs of the speaker. 



Now, you try it! Rewrite the following sentences, turning them into direct 
qu^tatk>ns. Be sure to punctuate the <|uc^tk)ns correctly. 

3. The chief asked the mockirigftrd to sing his calling song for the chipmunk. 

.- - — ^ 

4. The chipmunk agreed to plant a tree that would grow very fast and ^w>uld 
reach tfTe sky. 
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f UNIT III POST-TEST: PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT 
Match the terms on the left to their definitions on the right. 

1. clarity a. provide detailed information to further 

explain or make clear the main idea 

- 2. topic sentence b. paragraph develops one maih idea; it is 

about one single thing 

3. unity c. tells what the paragraph is about; states 

the main idea, 

f 

. 4. supporting sentences d. writer's idefis are clear and logical 

^ead the passage below and answer the questions th^ follow. 

reparing an Indian taco is an act that fills the senses with many different 
coldrs, sounds, smells, tastes, and textures. It all begins with mixing the dough: 
white powder turns into a soft, sticky rBass after you add water and vigorously 
pat the dough into shape. RS^U the pieces of dough^b^tween your 
palms tolMnsform the round ball intd4 thkk, flat cirde. 





heat oil in a large skillet When the oil crackles and begins to 
smoke sU^htly,'« place the patted dough gently into the fat It immediatef/^will 
sputter, and puffs of air pockets will form on the surface of the dough. You'll 
see the bread quiver in the frying pan as it cooks to a^goklen brown. Vhien 
the edges of the dough arp browned, turn tfye bread over to brdwn on the 
other skle. J *♦ 

By this time, tjie air is filled with thtf rich snnell of frying bread. After you 
remove the ti^ bread from the p^, add these things to the taco: steaming 
t>oiled beef arni beans which are spooned over the fry bread. Next, sprinkle 
the grated cheese which will melt upon contacf with ail the hot twans, t^f, 
and bread. Add crisp green lettucp, bright red tomatoes, and fragrant chili 
sauce to complete your taco. Now, bite into it and taste the mbrture of flavors, 
spicy and cool, to be Cpund in the taco. 

5. This is basically a paragraph of 

a) argument 

b) description 

cV-^amples ^ 
d) dialogue . 
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6. Which of the five senses does this passage appeal to? Put an X l^^those 
that apply. 

touch 

snrjell 

sight 

. sound 

taste 

7. List three details about making the taco that apply to touch. 

a) - 

b) . . . 

c) ' 



8. What sounds do you hear as you prepare the taco? 



Read this paragraph and answer the questions that* follow. 

The landscape of Arizona varies greatly, ranging from dry desert to high 
forest In the southwestern part of the state are the driest deserts in America. 
The elevation is low, and little rain falls. An average of three inches per year 
of rain allows only cactus, bushe^^and desert flowers to bloom. In the /niddle 
part of the state, orjp finds hills and mountains ranging from 2CXX)~5000 feet 
in height. There are some desert plants here — cactus, sage, shrubs — but 
tfiere are also oak trees and manzanita bushes. In some places there are 
cottonwoods and box elders, mainly near water. At the highest levels of ele- 
vation in Arizona (from 6000-12,000 feet), one^sees ponderosa, pinon, and 
juniper pines. In the coldest areas, one also finds fir and spruce trees. There 
is about four times as much rain here as in the deserts. Arizona's landscape 
indeed differs in each part of the state. 

9. This is af« example of what kind ol^ragraph writing? 

a) sequence 

b) dialogue 

c) deductive * 
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1 0. What is' the topic sentence which the examples support? 

■ " ' V ZIZl 

1 1 . Which sentence restates the topic sentence? 



Read the foilowing Navajo story about Coyote and Porcupine and answer the 
questions which follow. 

Coyote was trotting through the forest one morning, just at dawn. He smelled 
the keen fresh air and the smell of sage and cedar and was curious. He trotted 
over to see what his old friend, Porcupine, was doing. 

"Good morning, Porcupine," he said. "I see you have built a nice bark shed 
for yourself. That is very smart You like bark to eat ^fow ail you have to do 
is tear off a part of your shed and eat it" 

"Come in," Porcupin^nvited. "As you can see, I have rKHhing to eat in my 
hpuse, but, since t know you are always hungry, I'll bring you a piece of bark 
right now." 

Coyote thought that was very funny. He did not like bark. Porcupine was 
teasing him. * ^ 

Porcupine waddled^ outside. First, he took some of the bark from his wall, 
broiS^ it inside and sat down near the fire that was burning in the middle 
of the shed. Then, he pulled a quiH from his back and struck the sharp point 

of it on his nose. 

Blood began to come in a red stream which ^^orcupine caught on the cupped 
piece of bark. When it was well covered with his blood, he laid the bark gently 

on a bod of coals and sat back. 

"Why did you do that. Cousin? ' Coyote asked. 'I don't like'iosge'you shed 
your own blood so carelessly. Are you going to cook your own blood and eat 
it? 
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"Be patient," PorcMpine said, leaning back and crossing his legs. "You are 
about to see ^mething you have never seen before." 

Coyote was eager to find out. Porcupine just closed his eyes and seemed 
to be having a quick nap. 

Coyote looked at the bark on the coab. It no longer was bark. It was a 
delicious roast of ribs, cooking to a nice brown. It smelled good. 

Porcupine awoke just as the roast was done. He pulled it from the fire and 
handed it to Coyc^e. 

"I have already had my breakfast," Porcupine said. "So eat all you want. 
Cousin." ^ *^ ^ 

Coyote grabbed the roa^ and began chewing it He ate every bit and chewed 
on the bones. 

That was most delicious. Cousin Porcupine," Coyote said when, he had 
licked his chops free of every speck of the roast After eating. Coyote saki, 
"Come to my. house in four da^s, and I'll see what I can cook for you." 

On the fourth day when Porcupine went over to Coyote s, he found that 
Coyote had built a shed of bark just like his own. He even had built a little 

fire, just as Porcupine had done. 

• ■ ' . 

"Come in. Cousin," Co^te ihvited him. "As you see, I have nothing in the 
house for you to eat, but I'll bring in a piece of bark at once. " 

Coyote rushed outside and soon came back with a large piece of bark, 
Mext, he took a yucca leaf with a sharp point and pricked his nose. 

The wise old Porcufwie smiled. 

"You may be wasting your time. Cousin," he saki. "Remember, your blood 
is not the same as mine." 

"Blood is blood," Coyote chuckled, placing the bIcKxiy bark on the fire. 
' fSow we'll see what kind of a roc»st I've made." 

The bark got hot and began to bubble. Then, suddenly, the bark caught 
fire and burned brightly. Coyote was horrified. 

"What happened? What happened?" he asked, as the bark turned irjo ashes. 
"The bark didn't turn into meat for me. Why not? " 
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'*Not aii peopie have the s^^me gifts," Porcupine answered. Looking very 
wise but sad, he got up andj waddlec^ away* 



Frmi Coyote &of1^ 
I timw^o CimkiAmi 

} RoM^ Rock D^mm^i^lion School 

Rou^ Rock, Aftsofia 

< 

12. What happens after Porcupine brings the piece of bark in from outside? 

a) he puts it on the fire 

b) he offers it to Coyote 

c) Coyote takes it from him and eats it 

d) he pricks his nose to make it bleed 

13. What happens next? 

a) . Pprcupine lays the bark on the coals 

b) Porcupine catchei the bibod in the piece of bark 

c) Porcupine pulls a quill from his4>ack 

d) Porcupine takes a qukrk nap 

14. What happens ju^ before tfie bark that Coyote is coobng catches on 
fire7 

a) Coyote was horrified 

b) Porcupine tells him, "Not all people have the Mme gifts." 

c) the bark is so h<^*that it begins tcrbubble 

d) Coyote pricks his nose with a yucca leaf 

1 5. Change this diabgue into narl'ation. 

"That bark was most delick>us, " Coyote^saiit.-"Come to my house in four 
days, and I'll see what I can cook for you." 

I 



1 6. Who is speaking In the following di|i|ogue? 

"What happened? What happened?" he asked, as the bark turned into 
ashes. "The bark didn't turn into meat for me. Why not?" 

Coyote Porcupine 
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IV. PaNCTOATION 



Comma 

1. Use of comma in a series, after introductory words, in direct 
quotations 

Let's review some of the uses of the comma. 

^ — ' 

a) In a series: 

Arizona tribes include the IHauajos , Apaches , Hopis , and 
Yavapais. • j 

b) After introductory words: * \ 

Yes, we haoe seen the Snake Dance at Walpi. 

c) in direct questions: 

John said , 'I'll get the deer . " 

or: Til get the deer, " sctki John. 

in a direct quotation, a comma or period is always placed inside the 
quotation mark: 

Yes/' replied mother, "I have fixed a large meal for everyone here." 

In an interrupted quotatkDn, as above, v^ere only part of mc^er'^ 
direct words follow her name, be sure to put a congma after the name 
of the speaker ( mother ). 

In each of Uie at>ove cases, you need a comma where the speaker 
would normally pause to show the reader where to pause while 
reading. 




IV,A1. Use of comma in a series, after introductory words, in 
direct quotations 

Place commas where needed. 

1 . Often the Pueblos found themselves threatened by Spanish soldiers. 

2. Several of the Hopi villages are Oraibi Hano Waipi Shipauiovi and 
Shungopoyi. 

3. Harry said "I'm not a Mavajo; I am a Hopi." 

4. The hides th^rApaches used for blankets were fleshed pounded and treated 
with deer-brain^ 

5. "Why we always attend ShalaKo!" cried Ben. J 

6. "Well" said Barbara "you may not go this year." 

« 

7. The Mavajos have symbols called long mountain falling rain and whirling 
logs. 

8. "My favorite symbol is the Humpbacked Rute Player" said Guy. 




IV.A2. Use of comma in a compound sentence 

A very common use of the comma Is to separate the two papts of 
a cpmjx)und sentence. When you have a compound sentence — 
two simple sentences jolnedljy a conjunction (and, or, biA, nor, so, 
y?t) — you must place a comma b efore the conjunction. 

Ejc Women are the iveau^rs in Naoajo ^iety, but in Hopiland 
the men weave. 

Ceremony is an important part of Zuni tife,_and this is 
reueaied in their dances. ' 

Guy must first help his mother herd the sheep, or he is not 
allowed to ptay. 

^ Mote that no connma is used after the conjunction. 



Place a comma where needed in these compound sentences. * \ 

1. The Hopi Bear Clan was the Jgrst to arrive and the other clans came later. 

The women are the head^f Hopi househdds but the men lead the religious 
cer6motSieS. i' 

5. Hopi children learn about kachinas early in life and the Kachinas are very 
special tp them. • 

4. The Havasupais now live in Cataract^ Canyon yet they did not always live 
. there. v 

5. Wariike tribes drov^ the Havasupais from their ancestral home so they 
sought shelter in the canyon. 

6. Life in the village was informal so it was ea 

7. There were three ceremonial dances a year and these were social. 

8. I want to lcx)k at the Verde River or else I will go to see the Colorado River. 
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IV. A3. Use of comma with introductory phrases 

else a comma after an introductory phrase. Usually this will be a 
pre(k)sitional phrase, such as until the mo rning, a fter the fight , etc. 
If a prepositional phrase begins a sentence, a comma is placed 
after it. Often thhre are two or even three prepositional phrases in 
a row. Always f)lace a comma after the last prepositional phrase. 

Ejc Purine] the dau, we go off to the fields to farm. ^ 

A£ one end of the mesa , the last Hopi village sits small and 
alone. . . , , 

With a smile of happiness on his face, the b6y held his 
Christmas present, a dog. 



Supply cornitias after the introductory phrases.. 

1 . From their birth to their death the Navajos are guided by the Holy People. 

2. Through the HoieoTEmergiehce the Holy People came up to this ^rld. 

3. In northeastern Arizona and northwestern New Mexico the four sacred 
mountains lie. * 

4. About the late fifteenth century the Navajos arrived in their present 
homeland. 

5. On or about the last day in July the Hopis hold their yearly Niman ("home") 
dance. » 

6. From one end of the mesa to the other the bright fires lit up the sky. 

* 

7. During the puberty ceremcmy Changing Wornan dwells ill the body of the 
young giri. ^ 

' 8. After the four-day ceremony the young giri has betom* a womao. 
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IV. A3. Use of comma with introductory phrases 
Supply commas where needed. 

1 . With opehings-ttHh^ east all the hogans iQokdti the same. 
* AIop^^ the winding river bAnk the brush shelters of the Pimas locked inviting. 

3. in dome-shaped wickiik>s with con6-shaped tops tpe Apaches 

4. To the Hopi building a/house is an art 



is^^Sl^ 



5. Irfside a cave near me top of the mesa the Anasazi houses had b^n built. 

'J ' ■ ' \ 

6. With walls more tpan three feet'thick Pueblo Bonito was a s6lid structure. 

♦ 

7. From the top of Crooked Mountain one can see Burden Basket Mountain. 
Q. Xt the tip of the First Mesa the Hopi village of Walpi is found. 
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IV.B.l. Semicolon in compound sentence Luithout conjunction 

1 . Semicolon in compound sentence withmjt conjunction 

A semicolon is sometimes refenred to a "weak period. " A semicolon 
is used to join the two independent clauses in a compou?kJ sen- 
tence, if there is no conjunction. 

The tiauajo uxxnan gazed toward the sunset the sun shone like 
fire in her eye^. ^ 

ft is important to use ^ semicolon in sentences with two independent 
clauses and no conjunction to prevent a run-on sentence. 

Place a s emicol on between the two main thoughts in each of the following 
compound sentences. 

1. One of the majoTpConcerns of the Hopis is rain eight to twelve inches of it 

is needed each year. 
\ 

2. The Hopis' ceremony, the Rute Dance, is an. important ceremony.it is held 
every year in August 

3. Apache houses have a fireplace dug out of the ground they also have a 
smoke hole in the roof. * • 

4. Hano is, arv eastern Hopi Pueblo its people are sometirrfes called "The* 
Keepers of the Trail. " • 

5. Moenkopi is separated from other Hopi. villages there is forty millfe of desert 
betweeft Moenkopi and the other villages. 



6. Sells is the tribal headquarters of the Papago Reservation the town lies near 
the middle of this large reservation. 

• * ■ " » 

7. V Drawings are. often discovered on cliff walls these drawings were made 

long ago by tfie Anasazi. • 

8 Anasazi women lined their baskets With mud it stuck to the sides of the 
basket and dried there. < 





Quotation rn^rks in titles 

1 . Cise of quotation marks in titles: poems, short stories, essays, or 
tides, and chapters ^ 

Titles of short poems? short stories, essays, articles, and chapters 
of books are placed in quotation marks . 

Ex: "Soft Indian Woman" is a poem written by an unknown 
poet 

Sometimes it is hd^pfui to think of short works which are parts o f 
a larger whole as requiring quotatk>n marks to set them off, Fot 
example, chapters are parts of a book; articles are parts of a 
magazine. 

You will also need to know that, when writing quotation marks with 
other punctuatk^n marks, the quotation marks always folk)w a 
comma or period. They are also placed outside an exclamatksn 
point or questkin mark. 

Ex: "Alone is the Hunter/^ by Harold Littlebird, is a poem de- 
scribing the 'hunter's negc^fo respect the animals he kills. , 



In the following sentences, place quotation marks around the titles of poems, 
short stories, essays, artk:^, and chapters. 

1 . Chapter 3, Gaining PinarKial Independence, should be required reading 
for every young aduH 

# 

2. The article Jyb Opportunities for Youth appeared in 1^ ^Sunday's 
newspaper. 

3. Prayer to the Pacific is a poem by a new Puebfo poet, Leslie Alarmon 
' Silko. » 

4. Truth of a Hopi contains the short story How Hotevilla and Bdkabi Were 
Founded. ^ ^ 

5. The ^st chapter in Hanley s book Is called Matters of Courtesy. 

6. i-ast night I read "Rioreau's essay. On Civil Disobedience. 



IV.C. 1 . Quotation marks in. titles 



7. ^he stucient s short story was entitled My Early Life in Whiteriver. 

8. Her article, Learning to AVeave. was very interesting. 

9. Harry wrcAe a poem entitled Geronimo's Revenge, and it was published> 

10. Did you read the article The Navajos at Canyon de Chelly in last nnonth's 
Arizo na Highways ? 

1 1 . The Zuni Craftsman i^ a poem about jewelry-making. 

12. The girl spent all evening reading the last chapter, Pinal Words about 
GED Preparation, in the book she had borrowed from the library. 
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ly.D'.l. Ap6s^(^3he in contractions and possessives 



else of apo^sbpp^He in contractions and possessives 

f ^€ most often used in contractions or possessives. A 

! • \ contraction occurs when two words are joined into one word by 

^ ^leaving Qiut certain letters, ^ 

ccumoi can't I am Tm 

. ^' ARL4[!teo^t|jpphe must always be placed in t^^ 
" ^avflif^tT^Jeft out 

A possessive is a word that shows ownership. 

Jake 's bike a Lvornan 's choice 

These phrases can be restated as "the bike belonging to Jake " or 
"the choice of a woman." If the owner is singular, as in the examples 
above, place an apostrophe afteir the noun and then add s; 

Jake -* Jake's 

If the owners are pliiral, first you must pluralize the noun, then place 
the».apostrbphe arter it 

girl -* girls girls' 

Ex: The girls' dresses u^re of rich ueluet. 





strophe in contractions and possessiues 



ng sentences, place apostr ophes where needed to show that a 
contraction or a possessive. Be sure to figure out first if the owner 
or plural. 

1. the infants hair was cut when he was one year old. 

'2. "^When its only a few months old, opi child is taken to see a kachina 
ceremony. ^ *• 

3. B^h Hopi child belongs to his mothers clan. 

4. The Hopi child is taught that he shouldnt argtie with his elders or watch 
them eat 

5. The kilt is one of the Hopi mans most important parts of his kachina 
^ costume. 

6. Have you ever seen a Hopi womans wedding robe and sash? 

7. Hopi girls arent limited insthejiumber of societies which they may join. 

8. Some time after courtship begins, the girl will take piki and cornmeal 
mush to the youths home. / r t 

9. Didnt you listen to his explanation of the S|/ake Dance? 

10. A Hopi Weavers sun shield is made from skins stretched over wooden 
frames. 

• . ' ■ ■ 

t 

I I. Havent you heard how Coyote created the stars? ^ 
1 2. It has been said that a Hopi^ main concerns are his prayers and his cropfL. 
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IV.D2. Apostrophe in dates ^ 

Use an apostrophe in dates that have been abbreviated; that is, 
when only the last part of the date is used — class of W (meaning 
(jass of 1980). Also, use an apostrophe to pluralize numbers — in 
thK I940's; write six 3 's. The apostrophe goes before the .s. For 
words like the sixties, the thirties, A is better to wrHe out the whole 
word. ■ . 

c 

In the following 'sentences, select the answer in the parentheses th^t shows 
' the correct use of the afiostrophe^ ill dates. ' j 

1 . Indians were not abl* to vote until (48, '48). ^ 

2. In the early (70's, seventies) there were about thirty thousand ?*ueblo In- 
dians in New Me; 

3. In the Iate'(^l80p4, 1 800s, 1 800s'), the Santa Clara Pueblo Indians opposed 
certain federal programs. . • 

4. rSavajos began tQ use velvet, satin, and calico In the late (17(X)s, 17(X)'s). 

5. During the (60s, sixties) the Mohave Indians pre^nted a bird dance at the 
Intertribal Indiari Ceremonial in Gallup, New lA&^po. 

6. When the water In the Gila River dried up in t^ie (1860 s, 1860s, 1860s'), 
•the Pima and Maricopa -bands settled in the Salt River area. 

7. Through the Gasden Purchase of ('53, 53, 53 ), l^i(Tia land holdings became 
part of the U.S.A. , 

8. During the (1820s, 1820 s. 1820s*). fur trappers passed through Pima^ 
. territory, following the Gila trair 




IV.E.L Underlining of titles in books and periodicals 

1 . Gndeflining in titles of books and periodicais 

In written English, we underijne the titles of complete published 
works. This is to clue the reader that we are talking about a whole 
published work. Titles of books, newspapers, jourjials, and maga- 
zines are underlined. 



Lon4on Times My Life on the Plains 




In these sentences, unde rline the full tide of books, newspapers, journals, and 
magazines. 

1 . Have you read the book Navaho Religion? 

2. In 1 967, the Los Angeles Times printed an article about the use of certain 
. drugs in religious- ceremonies. 

3. Last month's issue of ^izona Highways featured beautiful photographs of 
the White Mountain area. 

4. The book Tewa Firelight Tales contains some interesting stories. 

5. In a recent Mation^gpeographic issue, there was an article on the Hopis. 

6. I read the Navajo "^jmes each week.^ 

7. -Sun Tracks is a newsletter published rhonthly by the Winslow Indian Center. 

8. Last Sunday The New York Times, a large newspaper, contained over 150 
pages. ~ ^ 



... > 
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IV.F.l. 



Hyphen in end-of-line word division 



Hyphen in en<;i-of-line word division 

End-oMlne word division means that words are divided at the end 
of a line. A hyphen is used to show where a word is divided. You 
should recall these rules for end-of-line word division. 

a) Divide a word between its syllables. One-syllable words and ab- 
breviations iOMB) or contractions (couldn t) should never be 
divided. 

b) A word having double consonants should be divided between 
, t^e consonants, unless what follows the double consonant is a 

suffix. 



Ex: al-low 



fall-ing 



c) Do not divide a word so that a single letter stands alone. Avoid 
dividing a word so that only two letters are carried over to the 
' next line. 

jg^ d) Di>nde a word after a prefix or before a suffix. 

Ex: under line f ^ , ,agr^-able , - . 

Gsing the rules, draw a Xmeril) between tfie letters to show where you would 
hyphen ate these vwrds. If the word should not be hyphenated, place an X 
after it 



1. answer 

2. (J.S.A. 

3. weight 
4%trimmed 

5. calling 

6. welcome 



7. necessary 
8! snowfall 
9. ceremony 

10. princess 

1 1. couldn't 

12. successful 
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IV.F2. Hydhen in a two-word adjective before noun 

Use a Hyphen in a two-word adjective before a noun. This means 
that whert you use two words together before a noun which they 
jointly deirribe. you nnust separate them with a hyphen. ^ 

Ex: an after-school meeting (a meeting after school) ' ^ 

a well-tanned hide (a hide that is tanned well) 

\_-. In each case we say they "jointly describe" the noun because you 
would not say ^n "after meeting" or a "well hide ; you must use 
both words to desQibe the noun. 



Put hyphens between the two-word adjectives irt the following sentences. 

1 . ' GeroninrK) led well planned raids. 

2. The long feared ghosts of the dead frighten the Mavajo. 

3. His earth colored face was wrinkled but smiling. 

4. The pebble filled rattle was my favorite toy. 

5. The Long Walk was a 300 mile journey. 

6. The peace loving Hopis avoided trouble. 

7. Apaches believe that sickness is caused by going against well recognized 
power. 



8. The orange red sun dipped below the horizon 




IV.F.2. Hyphen in a two-word adjectiue before noiin 
Supply hyphens for aii two-word adjectives. 

I The time worn saying "Look before you leap ' means that you should always 
think about something before you do it 

* 

2. The Cocopah people grew black eyed peas. 

3. Approximately six hundred Cocopah Indians are enrolled on the present 
day Cocopah tribal rolls. 

4. The Havasupai irrigated with gray blue water. 

3. The ever flowing Colorado River winds from Colorado to the Sea of Cortez. 

6. The well meaning child cried wH^ he found himself in trouble. 

7. The cliff dwelling Anasazi were protected from surprise raids. 

1 

t 

8. The hand carved Buffalo Dancer was her favorite kachina. 
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V. CAPITAUZATIORU 



A Use of capitals in abbreviations, titles, organizations, 
places 

Yoii recall thjK all proper nouns must be cap italized. 

Names of people and places : 
f ' ■ ' ' 



Governor Babbitt 

fSames of organizations : 

American Medical Association 
fndiah Health Service 

A!^]?! Rations ofprqper^ nounij*^ 

AM. A 
mEA 



Chaco Canyon 



IHS. 
ACLU. 



Ti tles of aii publis hed works (books, chapter titles, short stories, mag- 
azines, articles, and newspapers): 

BooA: of th e Hc^i , "The Warriors of Keres" 

N ewsweek ■ Los A ngeles Times 




KIC 




V.A. Use of capitals in abbreviations, Xitles, organizations, 
places 

in this exercise, supply capitalization where needed. Remember to capitalize 
I all words in a title or name, except small prepositions, conjunctions, and the 
articles a. an, and the. ^ . ' 



1. the first hogan was built at the place of emergence. 



^^tcffies at fort apache dwell at a higher elevation than do those living at 
san Carlos ^l^pofetion. ^ ^ 



K mr. zah beat out rpr. mc^onald in the last- tribal election. 



4. president cart V talked with .bis aides in wasfciington, d.c. ' 

' 5. the sierra club is an organization which aims to protect wildlife and wil- 
derness areas. «k >. 
J ■ ■ - . . . . • -y >' _ • - 
6. tKe mescalero apache reservation contains 460,177 acres. 

7. . have yoii react vine detoria's custe r died fo r yoUr sins? ' 

8. u.t.e.tc, is the writing project for united tn'bes in bismarck. north dakota.4. 

9. have you ever been to organ pipe national, monument? 

■ -» ' ' * # 

10. my favorite play is hajnjet, by William Shakespeare. 

11. last weekend i read a book called tewa fireside tales. 

: , phyBIS'bigpond of the phoenix indian center is original^ from Oklahoma. 
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V.b. Use' of cxipitals in Imigndgtis. races. naiionaUtLcs. religions 



Now. you also need to know'that you must capitaRze names of races, 
nationalities, or tribes, and the names of their languages. ^ . • 

French Cherokee Pima 

Hispanic Jaf^miase Teuki 

u must also capitalize aO, religions and names of gods or sacred 
ings. . . * . ^ ? 

Catholicism Changing Woman 
Eototo The Holg Spirit Islamic 



In tHie following exercise, change small letters to ca pitals where needed. 

1 lithe 'mesei verde Indians were the last of the anasazi to build large, bKeautiful 
dwellings in the cliffs. 

• ■ ■ » 

2. the kayenta anasazi dkl not make huge cliff dwellings but were-excellent 
potters. ' - ' 

3. many hispankrs live in texas, and in some towns Spanish is the main 
language spoken. . ' . 

4. eototo and aholi are two majcM" hopi kachinas. r 

5. the havasupai Indians' homes, called "hawas, " are partly operi; 

6. pueblo indians are so called because the Spanish saw they had buHt "towns" 
along the rio grande, and "puebto" means town. ^ " 

7. early Spanish and Portuguese missranaries preached Christianity to the 
Indians of J[he southwest ^ 

8. the two creators in the cocdp^h's religion are named sipa and komat 
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UNITS IV 6 VPOST^TESt: PUNCTUATIOtilCAPITAUZATION . 

4 

Supply punctuation where needed in the following sentences. More than ope 
punctuation mark nnay be needfed per sentence. F\inctuatipn marks to be 
supplied are: comma, semicobn. quotatton marks^apostrbphe, underlining, 
and hyphen. 

1 Ok^a^onally heavy rains in Arizona cause flooding. 

2. J^e in the village was informal so it was enjoyable. 

3. Apache houses have a fireplace dug out of the ground they also have a 
smoke hole in the roof. 



ovel. 



4. The Founding of Hotevilla is an interesting no5 

5. The article Job Opportunities for Youth appeared in last Sundays 
newspap)er. 

6. My motbere necklace was given to her by her grandmother. 

7. The winter of 48 yvas so hard that It destroyed many farmers crops. 

8. She could not attend the after s<?hool meeting held on Thursday. 

ft 

9. Joy said Come to my house for dinner next Tuesday. 

10. The team received its hard earned trophy yesterday. 

/ ' ■ ' 

1 1 . Arizona tribes include the Mavajos Hopis Yavapfiis and Pimas. 

' 12. The Havasupais houses in Cataract Can^n are made of wood and thatch 
they are reached by a long steep trail. 

13. The mesa verde indians were the last of the anasazi to build complex and 
beautiful structures such as cliff palace. 

1 4. Spanish missk)naries brought Christianity to new mexico indians. 

1 5. the quechan indian reservation lies along the Colorado river. 

16. Jast weekend i read black elk speaks, and nqw i m reading "my life in fort 
apache." 
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GLOSSARY 



abbreviation 

(abbreviate: 

abbreviated) 

adjective 



adverb 



apostrophe 



article 
capitalize 



a shortened form of a word used mainly to represent (stand 

for) the complete form of that word 

EX: Pres. is an abbreviation for President. 

. a word that is used to modify (change, alter) a noun by point- 
ing out which one or describing the noun: it usually comes 
before a noun but can also follow a noun 

a word that' modifies a verb (usually), adjective, or other ad- 
verb; a word that tells how, where, when, or to what extent 
something happens 

a punctuation nnark that looks like this {'1; it is used to show 
that a letter or letters have been left out of a word (isn't); it is 
used to show possesskjn (Tom s); and it is used with certain 
plurals such as numbers and letters (20*s: 3 B's) 

the words a, an, the that are used to tell which, one 

to make a small letter a big letter 
EX: a — A,h— B,c — Cd — D 



chapter 
character 
clarity 
clause 



collective 
noun 

comma 



complete 
sentence 

compound 
sentence 



a section of a bwx)k 



an individual in literature who helps move the action forward 
clearness, quality of being easily understood 

a group of words containing its own subject and verb; an 
independent or "main clause" makes sense by itself: a de- 
pendent (subordinate) clause does not 

a noun which names a group 



a punctuation mark that looks \fke this ( . ): it is used to separate 
items in a series, compound clauses (with conjunctions), and 
parts of a sentence; it indicate^ a pause 

i 

a group of words with a subject and a verb that expresses a 
single, complete idea or thought ^ 

a sentence <^oniposed of two or more clauses; it Is joined by 
a semkzoton or by a comma and a coordinatir^ conjunction 
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compound 
subject 



two or more subjects that are joined by a conjunction and 
have the same verb; the usual connecting words are arid and 
or 



compound, 
verb 

concluding 
sentence 

conjunction 



two or more verbs that are joined by a conjunction and have 
the same subject • 

a sentence at the end of a paragraph that summarizes or 
restates the main idea of the paragraph 

a word that is used to join words or phrases; the most common 
conjunctions are and, or, but, so, for 



consonant any letter other than the vowels, a, e, i, o, u 



contraction 



count nouA 



deductive 
paragraph 



a shortened form of the word 
fx cannot — can't " 

a count noun is countable, it may be counted; it also may be 
pluraiized 

* 

a deductive paragraph begins with a general statement (the 
topic sentence) and then proceeds to offer specific examples, 
details, or reasons t<^ show that the topic sentence is true; the 
order of development moves from general to particular 



demonstrative an adjective that points out which one(s); it is followed by a 
adjective noun; there are four of them: 

EX these dogs; that dog 

this hogan; thoseiiilBkets 




demonstrative is used to point out persons or things; a demonstrative pro- 
pronoun noun is not followed by a noun; there are only four demon- 
strative pronouns; Uiis, that, these, and those 



descriptive 
adjective 

y 

descriptive 
paragraph 



dialogue 



direct object 



a word that describes a noun; describes color, size, type, num- 
ber, etc. 

a paragraph that describes something in such a way that the 
reader can form in his/her mind a picture of what is being 
described; descriptive paragrfiphs use vivid, colorful adjectives 
and ach^erbs , ^ 

a communication be^een two or more people (can be written 
or oral) in which their exact words are preserved 

the word in a sentence that receives the action of the verb; it 
follows the verb 
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in 



divide 



to split in half; to split into parts 



emphatic 
adverb 

endoMine 
word division 

iessay 



fragment 



an adverb which can alter the meaning of the entire sentence 
EX: probably, only, indeed, of course, etc. 



dividing a word at the end of a line' 



a short writing on or about a single subject, usually presenting 
the personal views of the author 

an incomplete thought or idea 



hyphen a punctuation mark that looks like this [-]; hyphens are used 

(hyphenat^) to connect the parts of a compound word or between syllables 
in end-of-line word division 



incomp^te 

sentence 

(fragment) 

indefinite 
pronoun 



indirect 
object 

main idea 




roup of words that does not express a complete thought 



mass nourt 



tells who or how many without specificaOy naming the person 
or telling how many; expresses the ideaT of quarltity 
EX: someone, anytxxiy, all, few, none, etc. 

an object that tells to whom or for whom the action expressed 
by the verb was done; it comes between the verb and the 
direct object 

what a paragraph is about; the main idea is expressed in the 
topic sentence; the most important thought or idea being 
discussed or expressed ^ 

a noun which cannot be counted 
EX: water, air, bicKDd 



memorize rememt^r; to keep fixed in one's mind for later use 



modify 

narrative 

negative 
adverb 

noun 

object 



to change the character or form of something, alter 
writing which tells a story 

an adverb that reverses the meaning of a sentence 
EX: We will never go. 

a word that names a person, place, thing, or Idea 

a noun tha^^ce|ves the action of the verb, directly or indirectly , 
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paragraph a unit of written expression that expresses some single, com- 
plete, general thought or idea; it has a beginning (topic sen- 
tence), a middle (4—6 supporting sentences), and an end 
(concluding sentence) 

participle a verb form that is used as an adjective; a verb form that is 
used ^o modify a noun or pronoun ' 



past participle verb* form used as an adjective; it ends in red, -d, -t, -en, or 
-n ^ ' ^ 
EX asked, eaten 



past perfect expresses action or helps make a statement about something 
tense completed in the past before some other past action or event; 

it is formed with had + f>ast tense of main verb 
EX: When I had worked for a week, I asked for my pay. 

past tense expresses action that occurred in the past but did not continue 
into tt<e present ^ 

phrase ^.^^ a phrase is a group of words not containing a verb and its 
tksubject » 



plural more than one 



possessive a noun or pronoun showing ownership; indicated by the ulte 
of an apostrophe and an s 

possessive an adjective that tells who something belongs to; a possessive 
adjective ^ adjective alwa)^ comes before a noun 
EX: his dog; rriy books 

possessive a pronoun showing ownership 
pronoun 

prefix a word part of one or more than one letter or syllable added 

to the beginning of a word to change its meaning 
EX: attractive — unattractive 

preposition^ a word used to show the relation of a noun or a pronoun to 
some other word in the sentence ^ 
EX: The Mavajo rug in the hall is a Crystal. 

prepositional a group of words beginning with a preposition and ending 
phrase with a noun or a pronoun 

J- 
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present 
participle 



tfie '-ing * form of a verb, verb f ing 
EX: walking; swimming 



present expresses action occurring at no definite time in the past; it 

perfect tense is formed with have or has + past tense of main verb 



present 

progressive 

tense 



tells what is happening at the moment; it is formed with is, 
. am, are + -ing form of main verb 



present tense expresses action occurring now, at the present time 

proper noun names a particular F>erson, place, or thing and is capitalized 
EX: Mary, Phoenix, White House 

punctuate^ the practice of inserting standardized marks in written matter 
(punctuation) to make clear the meaning and separate the structural units 

question mark a punctuation mark that looks like this (?]; it is used to show 
that a question is being asked 



quotation 

quotation 
mark 



reflexive 
pron6un 

run-on 
sentence 



semicolon 



sentence 



to repeat or copy the exact words of another 

a punctuation mark that looks like this ("]; quotation marks 
are used to show the exact words someone speaks 

a pronoun used in a manner that refers back to itself 
EX! Carol hurt herself. 

an error which occurs when two or more independent clauses 
(sentences) are joined together only by a comma; a comma 
and a conjunction, or a semicolon is needed to separate 
independent clauses 

a punctuation mark that looks lik^this [;]; it is used to join 
two closely related clauses 



iKa tnis 



a complete thtought or idea that is expressed using a subject 
and a verb 



sequence 



subject 



subject 
pronoun 



the order in which something is arranged, first to last 

what a sentence is about; in a sentence, a subject is the noun 
or pronoUn that f)erforrns the action expressed by the verb 

a pronoun used as a subject in a sentence 
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subject-verb 
agreement 

subordinate 
clause 



suffix 



means that the subject (lingular or ^urai) agrees with the 
verb (singular or pliiral) 

a group of words that does not express a corhplete thought 
and cannot stand alone to make a complete sentence; some- 
times called a dependent clause 

letters or syllables added at the end of a word which change 
the word's meaning 
EX: love — loveable 



supporting 
sentence 

tense 

topic 
sentence 



a sentence that serves to support or illustrate the main ide 
or topic sentence of a paragraph 

♦ 

the time (present, past, future) expressed by a verb 



usually, the first sentence in a paragraph; it contains the most 
important idea or thoijght being expressed; a general 
statement 



verb 



a word that expresses action or otherwise helps to *Tfiake a 
statement 
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